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Mr. Hooker's Description of the Boiling Fountains of 


Iceland. 
“ A Vast circular mound (of a substance which, I believe, 
4 was first ascertained to be siliceous by Professor 


Bergman) was elevated a considerable height above those 
that surrounded most of the other springs. It was of a 
| brownish grey colour, made rugged on its exterior, but more 
especially near the margin of the basin, by numerous hillocks 
of the same siliceous substance, varying in size, but gene- 
rally abouc as large as a mole-hill, rough, with minute tuber- ’ 
cles, and covered all over with a most beautiful kind of 
eflorescence ; so that the appearance of these hillocks has 
been aptiy compared to the head of a cauliflower. On reach- 
} ing the top of this.siliceous mound, I looked into the per- 
fectly circular basin [“ the shape of this basin resembles 

_ that of a saucer, with a circular hole in its middle.” A 
slight etching is added, which gives a good idea of it.] 

which gradually shelved down to the mouth of the pipe 

or crater in the centre, whence the water issued. This mouth 

ly abaut four or five feet below the edge of the basin, and 

proved, on my afterwards measuring it, to be as nearly as 
possible, seventeen feet distant from it on every side; the 

| greatest difference in the distance not being more than a foot. 

| The inside was not rugged like the outside; but appa- 
rently even, though rough to the touch, like a coarse file: it 
wholly wanted the little hillocks and the efflorescence of the 
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exterior, and was merely covered with innumerable small 
tiberctes, which of themselves, were in many ‘places potished 
smooth by the falling of the water upon them. It was not 
now possible to enter the basin, for it was fil ng 0D —_ to the 
edge with water the most pellucid Tever beheld, in the centre 
of which was observable a slight ebullition, 2 pal a large, 
but not dense body of sieam, which, eens, increased 
boti ia Yur mntity and density froin time to time, ds Sffen as 
the ebullition was more Violent. ‘At nine o'clock T heard 
a hollow subterraneous noise, which was thrice repeated 
in the course of a few moments ; the two last reports fol 
Jowing each other more quickly than the first and second 
had done. It exactly resembled. the distant firing of cannon, 
and was acc mpanied | each time witha perce puble, though 
very slight shaking of the earth ; ‘almost immediately after 
which, the boiling of the water increased together. with 
the steam, and the whole was viol oily agitated. At first, 
the water only rolled without much noise over tlie edge of 
the basin, but this was almost instantly followed by a jet, 
which did not rise above ten or iwelve feet, and merely 
forced up thie water in the centre of ‘the Uasit, fin was 
attended witha loud roarittg explosion : this jet fell as soon 
as it had reached its greatest height, and then the water 
flowed over the margin still more than before, atid in less 
than ‘half a miolite 4 ‘SecOhd fet ‘was thrown up in ‘4 similar 
Manner to the foriher. Andther overflowing’ of the water 
succeeded, alier which it ithuttédiately righed ‘ddwn abot 
three fourths df fle Way ‘into the busin.” 


Describing one of ‘tliese jets which rose in a column of water 
not less than ninety fect ih eight, and about fifty-one fect in 
weer 9 Hs 'sa'ys, 

« The bottom! of ‘ft was b pidtigioks body ‘of white form ; 
higher up, ainidst the vast ” l6iaS of steam that bad oe 
fron: the pipe, the water Was ‘sé¢h ‘mounting jin ‘h ‘col inpac 
column, which, at a still gteifer ‘clevation, burst iitb itts- 
erable ‘long’ and nartow streamlets of spray, that were 
either shot toa vast height in the airina perpe ndicular di- 
rection, or, throwh out froth the ‘side, diagonally, to a pto- 
digious distanee. The excessive tr: he icy of the body ot 
Water, and the ‘brilliancy of ‘the dfops as ‘the ‘sun shdie 
‘through them, considetably added to “tHe behuty of ‘the 
spectacle. As ‘sdoi as the tourth jet ‘wns throwh out, which 
‘Was much less.'than-the former, titid sédtedly at ‘the ‘interval 
of ‘two miriutes from the fitst, the ‘water ‘stink ‘rifpidly ta 
the basin, with, a rashing Hoise, and gi | was to be 
scen but the ‘edlumn. of ‘stéuin, ‘Which had Been ‘cobtint- 
ally ‘incréasing from the ¢onimencement of the ‘eruption, 
and 
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and Was vow ascending perpendicularly to an amazing height, 
as there. was scarcely any wind, expanding in bulk as it 
rose, but decreasing in density, ‘till the upper part of the 
columu gradually lost itself in ‘the surrounding atmosphere. 
Icould now walk in the basin to the margin of the pipe, which 
descends vertically to the depth, according to Povelsen and 
Olafsen, of between fifty and sixty feet. Lt was full twenty 
mivutes alter the sinking of the water, from the basin, before 
Iwas able to sit down in it, or to bear iny hands upon it without 
burning myself. 
“ My tent had been pitched at the distaneg ef three or foyr 
hundred yards from the Geyser, near a pipe or crater of con- 
siderable dimensions, in which | bad hitherto observed 
nothing extraordinary. At half past nine, whilst | was 
employed in examining some plants gathered the day before, 
I was surprised by a tremendously loud and ysyshing noise 
like that arising from the fall of a great cascade, iunme- 
diately at my feet. On putting aside the canvass of my tent, 
to observe what could have occasioned it, | saw within 2 
hundred yards of meacolumn of water rising perpendicularly 
jato the vir, fromthe place just mentioned, to a vast height; 
but what this height might be, | was so overpowered by my 
feelings, that L did not, for sometime, think of endeavouring to 
ascertain. In my first impulse L hastened only to look for 
my portfolio, that I might attempt, at deast, to represent 
upom paper what po words could possibly give an edequate 
idea of ; but in this I found myself nearly ws much ata loss 
as if | had taken my pen for the purpose of describing 
it,and I was obliged to satisfy myself with very littl more 
than the outhne and proportional dimensions of this most 
magnificent fountain. ‘There was, however, sufficient time 
allowed me to make observations; for, during the space 
of an hour and half, an uninterrupted columu of water 
was continually spouted out to the elevation of one hundred 
and fifty feet, with but lite variation, aud in a body ef seven- 
teen feet iu its widest diameter; and this. was thrown up 
nearly the very summit as compact in body and as regular 
in width. and shape, as wheu it first issued from the pipe; 
afew feet only of the upper part breaking into spray, which 
was forced by a light wind ou one side, so as to fall upon 
the ground at the distance of some paces irom tbe aperture. 
The breeze, also, at times, carried the immense volumes: of 


with such force and rapidity, that the column continued to 


t 
column of water, which was thus left open to fuil view, 
and we could clearly see its base partly. surrounded by foam, 

7 J caused 


sleam that accompanied the eruption to one side of the 
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caused by the column’s striking against a projecting piece of 
rock, near the mouth of the crater ; but thence to the upper 
part, nothing broke the regularly perpendicular lines of the 
sides of the water spout, and the sun shining upon it rendered 
it in some points of view of a dazzling brightness. Standing 
with our backs to the sun, and looking into the mouth of the 
pipe, we enjoyed the sight of a most brilliant assemblage of 
all the colours of the rainbow, caused by the decomposition of 
the solar rays passing through the shower of drops that was fal- 
ling between us and the crater. After the water had risen to 
the vast height above described, | ventured to stand in the 
mist of the thickest of the shower of spray; where [ ‘te- 
mained ’till my clothes were all wetted through, but still scarcely 
felt that the water was warmer than my own temperature. 
Stones of the largest size that I could find, and great masses of 
the siliceous rock, which we threw intothe crater, were instantly 
ejected by the force of the water—were shivered into small 
pieces—though so solid as not to be broken but by very hard 
blows from a large hammer—and were carried up frequently 
higher than the summit of the spout. We were informed by 
the people living in the neighbourhood, that in the spring of 
Jast year (1808,) a violent shock of an earthquake was felt, 
which made an apertare for another hat spring, and caused the 
whole of them to cease flowing for fifteen days.” 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, Wednesday, November 153. 
BOROUGH ENGLISH TENURES. 
LORD VISCOUNT CHETWYND VU. CHETWYND. 


HIS case came on for argument before the lord chancel- 
lorupon a demurrer filed by the defendant to the plaintiffs 

bill, which prayed an injunction to restrain the defendant from 
making any leases of the estates, or any part thereof, which 
are situated in and near the town of Stafford, and partly within 
the jurisdictionand customs of the borough of that town, being 
held under customary regulations, and descendable to the 


° } 
thy 


youngest, or other son, not the eldest, which distinguishes his 
species of estate from all others of inheritance, where primo- 
geniture prevails. 
The noble plaintiff filed his bill against the defendant, his re 
lative, and prayed a receiver to be appoinicd of the rents and 
profits of the estates ; as wel! as an injunction, extending both 
to relief and discovery reapecting these estates, which he had 
not 
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not possessed, as the heir of his late father, Lord Chetwynd, 
who died in 1791, leaving the plaintiff bis heir and successor, 
pursuant to the trusts and limitations of the last will and testa- 
ment of his grandfather, bearing date in the vear 1762, eight 
years previous to nis decease. It was alleged in the bill, that 
these cStates were omitted to be posted, or overlooked, for want 
of the necessary vouchers, when the family estates were taken 
posse ssion of by the plaiatitt and his father, while the defendant 
well knew and possessed the documents which he was now re- 
quired to produce. ‘The di fendant filed a demurrer against, 
instead! of answering, the bill—insisting by bis counsel, Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly und Mr. Toller, that there was no equity in the 
bill, and, consequently, that it was not to be sust ‘ined by the 
equity of England, since the customary tenures could not le- 
gally become the inheritance of the plamtifi, as eldest son; and 
if he claimed under the limitations of the will, that was a mere 
question of common law, to be tried in an action of ejectmenat 
before a jury; there being a settied rule of practice in this 
court, that a bill, like the present, seeking only discovery, should 
not pray for relief, which a receiver is considered to be—and, 
of course, the bill was radically defective, and the demurrer 
proper to be allowed, which would put an end io it altogether, 

Mr. Hollest argued in favour of the plaintiff, against the de- 
murrer, upon the ground that it was too large, extending toa 
geveral denial of the sufficiency of the whole bill for its pro- 
fessed objects. 

The Jord chancellor was clearly of opinion, that the plain- 
tiff shewed no equity in his bill, according to the settled doc- 
trines of ifis court—and, therefore, the demurrerwill Jay against 
it. His lordship allowed the demurrer, which puts an end to 
the plaintiff's bill. 

Judgment for the defendant. 


Y ° i - , *,* 
Conjectures on Lwplosive Compositions. 
By Docror Brpnots. 


« FT will, no doubt, strike the reader with wonder, to find a 
SOR RS  Gie-ar ; a a canee ; : faut ose 
prokibition of fire-arms in records of such unfathomable 
antiquity > and he will proba ly from hence renew the uspicion, 
Which bas been deemed absurd, that Alexander the Great Gid 
absolt tely meet with some weapons ot thai | ind i lod i usa 


. ‘ ) 
pa sace mm qQurotius Curtius seems to uscertain. Gunpowde r 


has been known in China as well as ia Hindostan, far beyond 
all periods of investigation. The word fire-arms is lteraliy in 
Sanscrit Agnce-asicr, a weapoa of fire: they deseribe the frst 


' i + - y , rod 
species of itio have beca a kiad of dart or aiyow Upt with fre, 


and 
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and discharged upon the enemy from a bamboo, Among Se- 
veral extraordinary properties of this Weapon, one was, that 
afier it had taken its tlignt, it divided into several darts of 
streams of flame, cach of which tovk effect, and which, when 


once kindled, could not be extinguished.* But this kind of 


Agnee-aste1 is now lost. Cannon, in the Sanserit idiom, is 
called Shot Agne e, or the weapon that kills an hundred men at 
once. The Pooran Shuste rs,” (the historical part of their 
scriptures) “ ascribe the invention of these destructive Wea- 
pons to Beeshookerma, whi 9 is related to haye forged all the 
weapons for the war which was maintained in the Suttec J oue, 
betw een Dewta and Ossvor, or the good ayd bad spirits, for the 
space of one hundred yeas.” Such is the translator's com 
mentary upan a passage of the Gentoo code which probibits 
war fram being waged “ with apy deceitful machine, or with 
poisoned weapons, or with cannon and guns, or any other kind 
of fire-arms.” 

The circumstance in the history of the middle ages, which, 
as the translator justly observes, bears some rese mblancg to this 
passage, must, I should suppose, solicit the eurtostiy of every 
reader ; thongh no writer will atlord him any considerable gra- 
tification. Yet, by the application of modern sci: nce, ‘the 
principal circumstances, re lating to this curious invention, may 
perhaps be elucidated with same degree of precision, and all 
regret an account of our ignorance ol f the rest be dissi pater 
The authorities, which have been collected by the inda try ¢ 
Duc.nge, if criticised with minutcngss, would furaish a treatise 
of some bulk : the following observations aye ali that seem ty 
me to be essential, and all of course that can be properly in- 
troduced into a popular essay. 

The liquid, inextinguishable, maritime Greek fire is said to 
have delayed the fate of tlfe Greck- empire : and from the latter 
end of the seventh, to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
great effects are ascribed to it by the writers who have recorded 
the transactions of those dark and calamitous ages. 

We cannot however reasonably expeet genuine information 
from any quarter. The Byzantine receipts are jus tly suspected 
of deliberate falsehood. The Greeks had an evident interest in 
preserying the secret, and this interest it was natural that they 
should endeayour to strengthen by superstitious motives. In 
the relation ef the most obvious phenomena, by terrified spec- 
tators, circumstances are introduced which cannot possibly be 
admitted as matters of fact. These and other such considere- 
tions, afford a strong inducement to prefer the pri obe bilities 
arising from our present kuowledge of chemistry, to the tesu- 
mony of fear and interest, of which the former inevitably would 

0 be 


the Crusades. 
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confused and exaggerated, while the latter was calculated to 
mislead. 

From the concurrence of the witnesses, which so far there is 
pothing to invalidate, we may conclude, ‘that the Greek fire 
could burn without the access of atmospheric air, and was ece 
easionally explosive, and that it had a power of motion within 
itself. It is said io ‘have waversed the air with the report of 
thunder, and is sometimes compared toa whirlwind, on account 
of its violence. Oil, bituthens, wax, pitch, entered into its 
eémposition. But no combination of mere inflammable mate- 
nals can possibly produce effects, nearly resembling the pieces 
iasome of ott artificial fire-works, and which amount, as I 
imagine, toa hissing noise, with occasional explosions and 
reports. But though sand, vinegar, and other saline liquids 
would extinguish it, it is related to have burned uuder water. 
Here'utter ignorance renders me sceptical, or else I must im- 
pute Lo the ancients the wantof power to observe the most evi- 
dent phenomena y and indeed, persons utiacqiiainted as they 
Were with even so much natural philosophy, as in our time, has 
imperceptibly madeits way even to those who never profe ssedly 
paid auy attention to it, will always be fqund incoupetent re= 
porters “of such phenomena. | shall therefore embrace that 
alternative which is most flattering to my vanity, and believe 
in opposition to testimony, that, all circumstances being alike, 
the Greek fire would nu more burn under water, than under vi- 
negar or sand. The error in the observation may, L think, be 
accounted for. From the diliness of its composition one may 

, that it was at once lighter than water, and inmixable 

With that liquid. It was very much used in sea engagements. 
fis therefore obvious to suppose, that it might have floated 
wad continued to burn for a time, ou the surface of so dense a 
mediun As to any particular contrivance for enabling it tu 
burn uuder water, such as we see in water-rockets, | conceive 
this to be entirely out of the question. 

One may therctore venture, confidently to'assert that, besides 





dlls aud resins, mentioned by Anua Commena vod other writers, 
the Greek fire must have contained nitre, or some equivalent 
ingredient. Lam much inclived to suppose thai the whole se- 
cret consisted in the admixture of this mateérial. We know 
irom the Roman history, that the alchemists liad been extremely 
busy long before this period. They perhaps bad become 
inted with this remarkable substance, and with some of 
lis effects in mixture. [ find no indication of the time or the 
manner, in which uitre becaine an article of coumerce or of 


ac qu 





whether it was first it orted from the eusi, or 

discovercd within the precinets of tie Roman world, 
: , re 
Caliurcus, according to one hisiorian,a native of Heliopolis 


M Syria, wud ecording lO abuiner, ol Ficliopolis 1 Lgypt, 


sud to have taught the Greeks how to compound 
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and manage this species of fire-arms. It is, however, utt erly 
meredible that one man should both have diee overed the com. 
position, and conceived the application. So many combina. 
tions exceed | > powers of any single mind, however stimn- 
Jated. Where our information is both so scanty and tnconsis- 
tent, it is surely allow able to hazard a conjecture. It may be 
supposed that the rapid | pros gress of the Arabian arins, s} harpened 
the ingenuity of the Gree ks; and that in the urgency of ueed, 
a lucky thougtit drew forth this compound from the caverns of 
alchemy, Where it had per! hay slong been known as exhibiting 
a spectacle to idle admiration. fi is possible thar, during this 
eventiu! pe riod, when the uiost distant things and persons were 
thrown into collision, the natives of Constantinople inight ac- 
quire abundant supplies of nitre, or become acquainted with 
the Indian mixtures of nitre and combustibles. When Amrou 
had added Ezypt to the provinces of the Caliph Omar, the 
commerce between Europe and India was obliged to seek a 
different channel. The silks of China Were transported bya 
tedious journey of 100 days to the Oxus, aud after traversing 
the Casptun sea, ascended the river Cyrus. From the Cyrus, 
the cargo was stir wp by o the Phasis, and then along the Evxine, 
by Constantinople. “Phe wares of India were also conveyed 
over land to the Oxns or the Caspian. One may suspect that 
the merch «ts, having their attention awakened to these objects, 
would eagerly convey to their trembling countrymen, any new 
means of detence, ‘In the interval that took place between the 

couquest of Egypi and the two sieges of Coustantinople, it is 
probable that several inhabitants of the latter city must ‘have 
traversed the interior parts of Africa, for the sake of exploring 
or arranging the new route. But it wou Id be imprudent to lay 
any stress dpon a coojecture that has no other founda ition than 
possibility aris ing from the commercial relations between such 
Femorte countries. 

lhe existence of rockets and fire-works in‘fodia long before 
Alexander, seems perfeetty well established 5; and it is strange, 
that neither he vor Megasthenes, who penetrated so much fui- 
ther castward, should liave introduced so striking an invention 
into Europe. Had the younger Porus known tiat the western 
world was unacquainted with phenon vena which are amusing 





when no longer tew, and so mue! } astonish those who behold 
them for the first time, he would habe thought a bundle of sky- 


rockets the most acceptable present aad could have offered to 


Aucustu lt is remarkable that the vanity of the ambassadors 
did not impart to the Romans some ide of this wonder of In- 
dia. 

Poon the whole, I consider it as probable, that the Greek 
fire was ay inveottun originally duc to the Grecian alchemists: 
aud as ceria, since il burn dich pendently of the atmosphere, 
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that it contained oxygene, or that substance, which in the state 
of an elastic fluid, has been called dephlogisticated air... BY 
that other ingredient is it possible to. suppose oxygene eould 
be supplied, except by nitre? For what equivalent substance 
was so likely to be known? Or, shall we give them credit. for 
having possessed some salt or calx with which we are .upac- 
quainted ? 7 ; 

Thus the invention of gunpowder is reduced to the common 
liw of human discoveries, which are always progressive, ahd 
generally slowly progressive, It is not extraordinary, that be- 
tweed the end of the seventh, and the middle of the fourteenth 
century, nitre, if frequently compounded with other inflamma- 
ble substances, should at last be mixed in such proportions with 
sulphur and gliarcoal as to be capable of exploding suddenly ; 
hor that an accident in the fiery worksbops.of, the alchemists; 
should produce the explosion. Then the Greek fire retreated 
beforé a superior engine of destraction, and the receipt for its 
composition, being disused, was at length lost. The invention 
of gunpowder, whatever is its precise date, was not long poste- 
tior to the last crusade; when the Greek fire. was in the hands 
of the Saracens, and its effects proved so terrible tq the senses, 
or thie imagination of those western barbarians, who invaded 
the holy Tand, as that barren and rocky district of Syria is 
called, After this period, it obtains but little, if any notice 
from history. 





METEORIC STONES. 


HE following circumstantial account of three meteoric 
stones which fell near Orleans, is translated from M. de la 
Metherie’s Journal de Plyysique et de Chimie: 

On the 25th of November, 1810, at half-past one in the af- 
ternoon, thee atmospheric stoaes fell perpendicularly in the 
commune of Charsonville, Canton de Meang, in the depart- 
mentof Loiret. Their fall was accompanied with a succession 
of thunder-claps which preceded them and lasted some minuteg, 
Phe noise of these explosions, in number three or four, followed 
by the rol] produced by the echo, was heard as distinctly at Or- 
leans as at the place where the stones fell. Itis even said the 
noise Was as loud at Montargis, Salbri, Vierzon, and Blois, as 
in cach of these places it was the cause of some alarm, and was 
attributed to the explosion of a powder-mill. It is concluded, 
that in consequence of the great distances in the circle in which 
thé noise was heard, that the explosion took place at a height 
in thé atmosphere almost incalculable. 

The stones were found within an extent of half a league of 
edith othe’; and their fall, in a perpendicular «irection, was 

Vol. 51.. 7 £ with- 
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without any apparent light or globe of fire attending them, 
One of the stones, which fell at Mortelle, it seems had not 
been found. © Another fell at Villeroi, and the third at Moujn. 
brule. One of them weighed twenty pounds, and made a hole 
in the ground, in a vertical direction, just big enough to bury 
itself, at the same time that it threw up the earth eight or ten 
feet high. ‘This'stone was taleen out about half an hour afier. 
wards, being still hot enough to be held in the band with some 
difficulty. itditfused a strong scent like that of gunpowder, 
which it retained ’till it was perfectly cold. The second stone 
made a:hole similar to the other in ‘a vertical direction, and 
being found. }$ hours after its full, was quite cold. 

These stones were irregular in their shape, atid their angles 
in general obtuse : they contained rather more globniles of iron 
than those that fell at PAigle, in Normandy; these globules 
are also rather larger, and the colour of the stone when first 


broken is somewhat clearer; it may be speedily oxyded, and is 
sufliciently dense and heavy to write upon class. It is broken 


witly dithculty, and comes to pieces very irregalarly, and is very 
fine im the grain. Its exterior is about a quarter of a line in 
thic ®NneSss, 2nd its colour of a durkish erey. Vie sé stones arc 
also traversed by some irregular black lines, strongly marked, 
froin a half line 06 two lines thick, aiid which traverse them ia 
aunaouer similar to the veins of Certain rocks. Does not this 
fact seein, to indicate that they’existed prior to'their fall, that 
they have bee ma) “ced int i@ same inanner asi »cks, and were 
not formed in the atmesphere. ‘The day on which these stones 
fell was vacomm: nly caim j nd serene. 


eee oe t— --- ee 


4 fy, 0] , Hi il Siiié Culoite. 





N 1607, a gentleman trom Holland -was landed by the packet 

at Harwich penuyless ; it was night, and he knew not where 
to: dbtuin a bed; feriile in invention, ‘a‘’scheme soon occurred, 
which he put in prectice without delay, by taking off his 
breevhes, and throwing them into the sea. He then foldeda 
long scarlet cloak closely round hiin, aud inquiring for anim, 
waé Uirecied to ohe, where he ordered a fowl for supper, and 
three boules of wine afterwards, which the landlord shared by 
invita‘ion: they discussed the «affairs of the two nations, were 
delighted with each orher’s company, and paried perfect 
friends. 

Tie supposed gentleman was on the alert, and begun his 
operatioas early in the moining by a furious knocking. The 
chamberiain no sooner appeared before him than he demanded 
hi recches; the servant protested His own lanoce ce, and 
mainuiawed the impossibility of any person having acc A to 
the 
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eroom during the night. The swindler knew the article in 
gestion could not be produced, and confident of success, he 
yciferated for justice, till the landlord required an explanation 
of the disturbance: the loss was once more stated, with threats 
of punishment. Alarmed for the reputation of his house, and 
mable to bring the least evidence in his own favour, or that 
of his servants, the inn-keeper thought it most convenient to 
compromise the affair, and demanded what sum of money the 
golen property contained. * Nine guineas and twelve shillings,’ 
replied the man ; ‘ If that is all,’ said the host, ‘ you shall im- 
mediately receive the amount; rise, and I will lend you the ne- 
cessary clothing for the present, and, provided you do not 
mention this unlucky event, a new puir of breeches shall be 
procured for you in place of those lost.’ After due delibera- 
tion with hitnself, whether it would be right to let such delin- 
quents as the landlord and his domestics eScape, the swindles 
relented: and all the stipulations being accomplished, be de 
parted, to practise his arts on others ; but, failing in his s¢ cond 
essay, he was secured, and underwent the punishment prescribed 
by the law. 


ne 
we - 


Pretensions to Literature baffled. 


To rue Epiror. 

Sir, 
FOU wast know, Mr, Editor, that I am a man of a middle 
age, and havivg been much neglected in my education, 
and being naturally of a very idle disposition, my chief ac- 
quirements were those which served the purpose of the hour; 
and my friends and companions werc men who, like myseli, de- 
lighted in every species of pleasure which could be commanded 
by legs, eyes, and earsajoue. I was a tolerably handsome fel- 

} 





low, could talk sentiment by the hour, had read a few of the 
light publications of the day, was very vain, into’erably impu- 
dent, had a turn for music, and, whenever the avocations of ny 
profession permitted it, | never failed to fly to that delectable 
of all places to me, the city of Bath; to which, as all the 
foolish, idle, and fashionable part of the world always crowded, 
a person of wy disposition, and situation in life, could not fail 





to be very acceptable. 

There, Sir, my education and manners were most completely 
completed. My fashion, my figure, my verses, my songs, m3 
vows, and my nonsense, turned half a dozen girls’ heads ; and, 
in my own ¢ stimation, | became a second admirable Creighton. 
l was the terror of mothers, the execration of lovers, and the 
contempt of wil rational creatures. Butas I bad an immense 
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majority in my favour, [ cantinued, in spite of many mortifica. 
tions, to have a perfectly good opinion of my own superiority, 
Time, however, insensibly glided on; fashion, [ began to dis- 
cover, though reluctantly, was but a fleeting, changeable kind 
of being ; the love of viriety seemed to have infected the so- 
ciety of Bath, and T thought it would not be amiss to present 
myself at the shrine of true taste and just discrimination. | 
accordingly repaired io the metropolis; Lut, to my utter dis. 
Inay and mortification, | was scarcely noticed ; I had not even 
the satisfaction'of havineg iny failings abused ; in short, | was 
entirely overlooked. I was too aninstructed for the learned, 
too nervous for the convivial, too delicate for the dissipated, aud 
too séntimeutal for the profligate. 

For the first time in my life, vanity had her pause, and re- 
flection usurped an empire over me. The result was, that 
while | could, I should, at least, secure one adinirer, and [ 
married. Some years’ passed on, and iny life was tolerably coms 
fortable. 1 could not, however, altocether relinguish old 
rooted habits, and I frequently’ surprised, myself ogling and 
looking tenderly, uttering soft iihendoes, ahd suffering little in- 
discretional absences of prudence to pervade my fancy ; ne- 
vertheless, upon the whole, | was much altered for the beiter, 
and | even took a fancy to frequent the library at times, and 
sometimes ventured to criticise works of taste, and “such as 
were the mode. This, however, £ must confess, [ only hazarded 
among my usual associates, which in general were people who 
had certainly never read Shakespeare, Milton, Homer, Virgil, 
or Horace, and might not, perhaps, have been very familar 
even with their naineés. 

Well, my dear Mr Editor, | am now about to relate to you 
the sad catastrophe which has plunged me into most indescribs- 
ble misery, and which bids fair to drive me out of the world 
from sheer vexation and wounded vanity. 

About a year ago, at atime that my life was stealing on really 
with tolerable satisfaction, being at the head of my own liule 
set, it was my tiiisfortune to meet with a gentleman of the name 
of Little-Thought, Who had distinguished himself in the world 
by somie literaty works both in’ prose aud, verse, which ‘had 
considerable merit. He had some knowledge in books, which 
Wiis joifed to an eXtreme love of pleasure. He had a fanciful 
conception, and a quickness of execution beyond any man [ 
ever met with; his senses were always subservient to his incli- 
nations, and his inclinations always precisely what were neces- 
sary to rehder day and night agreeable. This gentleman was 
kind enough to take me into tricndship, (why he did so, Lean- 
not for the soul of me conceive); but in doing it he has very 
innocently embittered all my future life. Tatroduced by ti 
to his accomplished associates, | was not backward in attribute 
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ing all the civility I reecived ta my own ivtiinsic merit. Bat 
the illusion lasted a very short time, and [ seou, fayud myself 
‘ » ; 4° , 


woefully mistaken, in supposing | had changed my set for the 
better; for L had forgot to tei you, that L was so elated with 
becoming a member of this chosen company, that L had, as 
the French say; planted sry old iznoramus friends; and as to 
my home, I seldom saw it, but while L was dressing in the 
morning, and undressing at night. Sir, if there Is a misery 
upon earth, it is that of being everlastingly put ie mind of your 
own inferiority, while you possess aa ux onquerable itch of aps 
pearing a good deal above par, ‘This became my case: I was 


daily condemned to hear disquisitions F could not comprehend, 
quotatious f cor Id not translate, jokes L could not take and wit 


L could not fathom. In the bitterness of my vexation, I used 
to makc wy iuswer ila bUTH pe r, Wulca Was ah excuse for si- 
lence always admitted wm this gay society ; the consequence, 
however, tome, was wore teribie even, if possible, than an acs 
quiescence in My own igvorance ; tor wy shattered nerves not 
relishing these repeated drwughts, | became emaciated and fe- 
verish, was as unfit for the irrational as the ra‘ional part of the 
daily amusements, and was judged nem. con. to be unfit fog the 
enlightencd society ; and, spite of the delicate remonsirances 
of wy friend Litth-Thought, who was president, of it, L was 
turned out with cireumstences of disgrace, which | think it un- 
hecessury, at this present moujcut, to state to you at large, 


“« When ignorance was bliss,” why covet to be wise? 


Oh! my dear Mr. Editor, how oficn did this energetic truth 


flash on miy mind at this period of my lite; why, in the name 
of wonder would | be wise ? repeated lL to myself; why was 


not my enviable nonentitizm prized as it oucht to hate been? 

I reiurned to my own house the day of my misadventure, 
and thought [ would keep my n secret at home. But some 
good-uatured friend had already divulged my disgrace, and my 
reception was far from flatter 

[next vied to regain my place among my former friends, 
but there my advances were treated with disdain. T was quizzed 
and loaded. with wretched jokes: Among others, I was nick- 
naned Mi. Would-be, and the Skcletonian Upstart; and one 
person, l renner ', called me the L ving Suicide. 


[ain now, Sir, fpreed to my own chimwey corner, and the 
chicf part of my time is speat in lecturing the children, and 
sculdiny the servants, for they ave the ouly living creatures tn 
human shape [ can get to aticnd to mes and, unless the mem- 
bersof the Nonentity Club (which is that 1 belonged to before 
Amet my cursed friend, Mr. Litte-‘Lhought) will be induced to 
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in my favour, I sce no remedy to my affliction; which is hur. 
rying ine post-haste to despair. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Miserable humble servant, 


JONATHAN DOUGH. 





An original Letter from James Thomson, the celebrated 
Scottish Poet, to Dr. Cranstoun, at Ancrum by Ber- 
wick, North Britain. 

Dear Doctor, 
Would chide you for the slackness of your correspondence, 


but having blamed you wrongfully last time, I shall say no-- 


thing ’till [ hear from you, w hich I hope will be soon. 

There is a little piece of business | would communicate to 
you before I come to the more interesting part of our corre- 
spondence. 

fam going (hard task) to complain and beg your assistance, 
When leame up here | brought very little money along with 
me, expecting some more upon selling of Widehope, + which 

was to have been sold that day my mother was buried. Now 
tis unsold yet, but will be disposed of as soon as it can conve- 
niently be done, though indeed ’tis perplexed with some difi- 
culties. 

1 wasa long time here, living at my own charges, and you 
know how expensive that is. This, together with the farnish- 
ing of myself with clothes, linens, one thing and another to fit 
me for any business of this nature here, necessarily obliged me 
to contract some debts. Being a stranger here, ‘tis a wonder 
how I got any credit, but 1 can’t expect it will be long sustained 
unless [ immediately clear the debts already contracted. Even 
now I believe it is ata crisis with me; my friends have no mo- 
ney to se nd me ‘till the land is sold, and my creditors will not 
wait till then; you know what the consequence would be. 
Now, the assistance | would beg of you, and which L know, if 
your power you won't refuse me, is a letier of credit on some 
merchaot, banker, or such like person in London, for the mat- 
ter of twelve pounds, ‘till | get some money upon the selling 
of the land, which | am at last certain of. If you could either 
give me it yoursell, or procure it to me any way, the yt ugh you do 
bot oye it io my merit, yet you owe it to your own good na- 
ture, which | know so well as to say no more on the sut bject ; 
only allow me to add, that when I first fell upon such a project, 
(the only thing I have for it in my present circumstances), 
knowing the selfish and inhuman temper of the geuerality of 
wan- 
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mankind, you were the first person that offered to my thoughts 
as one to whoin I had the confidence to make such an address, 

Now L imagine you seized with a fine romantic kind of mes 
lancholy on the fading of the year: now I figure you wandering 
philosophical and pensive amidst the brown withered groves, 
while the leaves rustle under your feet, the sun giving you a 
farewell parting gleam, and the birds, 


“ Stir the faint notes, and but attempt to sing.” 


Then, again, when the heavens wear a more gloomy aspect 
a > oS J ‘ 5 


.the winds whistle, and water spout, I see you in the well known 


cleugh, beneath the solemn arch of tall, thick, embowering 
trees, listening to the amusing lull of the many steep moss- 
grown cascades; while deep divine contemplation, the genius 
of the place, prompts each swelling awful thought. [ am sare 
you woul! not resign your part in that scene at an easy rate: 
none ever enjoyed it to the height you do, and you are worthy 
of it; there [ still walk in spirit, and disport in its beloved 
gloom. 

This country | am in is not very interesting; no variety but 
that of woods, and these we have in abundance; but where is 
the living stream, the airy mountain, and the hanging rock ? 
with twenty other things that elegantly please the lover of na- 
ture? Nature delights me in every form! [ am just now paint- 
ing her in her most Jugubrious dress, merely fur my own 
amusement, describing winter as it now presents itself. After 
my first proposal of the subject, 


I sing of winter and his gelid reign, 

Nor let'a rhyming insect of the spring 

Deem it a barren theme : to me’tis full 

Of manly charms; to we who court the shade, 
Whom the gay seasons suit not, and who shan 
The glare of summer, welcome kindred gloom, 
Drear awful wintery horrors welcome ail, &c. 


After this introduction [ say, which insists fora few lines far- 
ther, [ prosecute the purport of the following lines :— 


Nor can I, O departing summer choose 
But consecrate one pitying line to you: 


, 


Sing your last temper’d di: ys and sunpy calms, 
Piat ciicer the spirus and revive the soul, 


Then terrible floods and high winds that usually happen about 
this time of thie year, and have already happened here, (I wish 
you have not felt them too dreadtuily), these first produced ihe 
welosed lines, the last are not completed, Mr. Rickleton’s 
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poem on wihter, which T stifl have, first put the design into my 
Head. In it are sonic mastlHy strokes tht atvakenhed nie, but 
Being otily » present aituscincit “tis teti to one but I drop it 
Whenever another fahty comes heross the. 

1 believe it tidd been mth more projiér for me, if for yout 
éntértainment inthis lettet, E hid Gite othets instead of my- 
self, but I must deler thar ’tillanother time. i 

If you have not seen it, | have just now ia my possession 
an original of Sir Alexaudcr Brand’s (the crazed knight with 
the woeful countenavce,) you might please believe, it would 
make Mess John catch holti of iis knees; which L take in hing 
to be a degyce of mirth ouly tferior to titat of falling back 
again with an elastic spring. “Lis very elegantly printed in the 
evening post, so perhaps you inty have seen it. . ‘The panegy- 
rics of a decliving bard—one on the princess's birth-day, arid 
the other on his majesty *s, in three cantos. They are written 
in the true spirit of complicated craziness. 

1 wag lately in Londog «night, and in the old play-honse 
saw a comedy acted, ealied Love makes a Man, or The Fop’s 
Fortune, where [ bebeld Miller and Cibber shitie to my ipfinite 
entertainment. Lu and about London, this month of Septea- 
ber, near a hundred people bave died by accidents and suicide; 
there was one blacksuzith, who, tired of the hammer, hanged 
himself, and left written behind him this concise epitaptt : 


I, Joe Pope, 

Liv’d without hope, 
~ And died by arope! 

Or else some epigrammatical muse has belyed him. 

Mr. Muir has ample fuud for politics in the present posture 
of affairs, as you will discover by the public news. I should 
be vlad to know that great minister’s frame just now—keep it 
to yoursé!f—you may whisper it only in Mess John’s ear, Far 
otherwise is bis late ly mysterious brother Mr. ‘Tate employed— 
started a Superannuated fortune—just vow upon the full scent; 
’tis comical! enough to sce him just started from amongst the 
rubbish of his polities and controversial divinity, polishing up 
his ancient rusty gallantry. 

Remember me to all friends, Mr. Rickleton, Mess John, and 


wr ineerely 
Pours, sinecretly, 


JAMES ‘THOMSON. 





OLN MORRISON, of Aberdeen, a young man about 22 
j ; 
e? yearsot a having ta j to luse both his hands, 


whilst 
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} shilst in the act of loading a gun, on board a merchant vessel, 
oa port in Ireland, has directed his attention to the contriving 
of such instruments as might supply the unfortunaté deficiency 
under which he laboured: having laid before the society of 
sis, several drawings with a written description in a very legi- 
ble hand, of the instruments he has so ingeniously contrived, 
ad by means of which, both the drawings and the written 
characters were executed, the society have voted to this inge- 
pious man their siiver medal, and a gratuity of 40 guineas for 
his invention! He produced to the committee drawings of a 
great variety of instruments of his invention; and he informed 
them that the said drawings and written explanations were 
wholly executed by himself ; he explained the uses of the se- 
veral ustruments he brought with him, he unbuttoned and took 
off his coat and waistcoat in the presence of the committee, 
and put them on again, and buttoned them without any assist- 
ance, and said he could dress and undress himself entirely, ex- 
cept the tying on of his neck-cloth. He showed one method 
of writing, by fixing a pen below his elbow; and a superior 
method by fixing it above his elbow ; in both cases the writing 
was very plain ind clear, and executed with considerable faci- 
lity; he took up a glass and drank out of it, and used a knife 
and fork for carving and eating, shewed lis method of paying 
and receiving money, how to put it in, or take it out of a purse 
he had contrived for the purpose, and how to take up a small 
piece of money from the floor; he can mend a pen by means 
of his instruments, and can wash his face with a spunge placed 
and managed by himself, he can use a punch and hammer, and 
work with a file. He opened and shat the door of the commit- 
tee room, and introduced a person named C. Tool, who had lost 
both his hands and one arm above the elbow joint; this man 
proved to the committee the comforts and advantages he had 
derived from the use of Mr. Morrison’s instruments. Mr. 
Morrison stated that the price of a good set of his instruments 


< 


would be 101. and that he manufactured them for sale; also 





trusses, bandages, artificial legs and arms. 
The rewards of the society were presented to Mr. Morrison, 
byhis grace the duke of Norfolk ; at which time Samuel Hom- 


fray, esq. of Glamorganshire, a member of the society, con- 
ferred upon him a further gratuity of 20]. for which sum Mr. 


Morrison wrote a draft at Mr. Homfray’s request. 





_——_—__ — ———__- — —— 


A QUESTION, by B. Carvosso, of Cosazes. 





F a shell, from a mortar, be found to range seven-eighths of 
4 amile, when discharged at an elevation of 31° 30’, [ demand 
its velocity, and time of flight. 

Vol. 51. 7 ¥F Answer, 
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Answer, by M. F. of Melbury Osmond, to ¥. Daw's Charade, inserted the 
30th of September. 


Ww winter reigns intensely keen 
The SNOW-BALL then is often seen, 


+2t A similar answer has been received from T. Byrt, and J Pitman, 
of Shepton Mallet; J. Kerby, of Helston; G. Couch, of St. German's; 
T. Sheswill, at Plympton school; ‘W. Terry, and A. Keen, of Plymonth; 
Car line Caines, of Lion’s-gate; Eliza, of Sidbury ; Emma B— —, of 
Blandford; Joanna, of Plympton; J Chapple, of Coldridge ; R. Gicfey, 
of Dean Prior; H. P. O. of Beer; J. W.of Charmouth; W. Bailey, and 
J. Brown, of Bridgewater; C-———m, near Mevagissey; J. K. of Char. 
mouth; J. Sansom, of Povle; E. D. A. and W. King. 








Answer, by W. Tincombe, of Axminster, to D. G's. Charade, inserted the tb 
of October. 


1. oe M isthe market town, 
And Exe the port of great renown. 


ot? we Charmouth, fH. P O. of Bere, Carvline Caines, of Lion’s. 
gate, J. Kerby, of Helston, W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashbur. 
ton; J. Marden, of Exeter; J. Daw, of Landulyh; W. Terry, 4. Keen, 
and J. L. Steevens, of Ply mo ith, Kmma B-— —, of Blandford, T. Byrt, 
and J. Pitman, of Sheptun.Mailet, J. Strike, near Launcestoa, G. Couch, 
jun. of St. Germans, Thomas Sherwill, Plympton school, J. Bullen and 
J. Austin of Iiminster, J. Ww. vf Charmouth, J. Chapple, of Coldridge, 
Joannaof Plympton, J. J. Wincanton, W. Bailey, Bridgewater, E. D. A. 
of Chudleigh, M. '. of Topsham, C—-—— m, near Mevagissey, S. L—ne, 
Truro, Philomath, Weston Zoyland, and R, Gidley, Dean Prior, have like- 
wise answered this charade. 


A REBUS, by F. Chapple, of Coldridge. 











Passion tyrannic, of absolute sway ; 
A fruit or a measure my next will display ; 

‘The name of a man in the Pentateuch found: 
The whole then transpose : Ab how grateful the Sound! 
When Gallia, elated, proclaim’d to the world, 
That Britain’s old empire was soon doom’d to fall, 
Indignant, her sons the vain menace back-hurl’d, 
Each flew to the musket at liberty’s call. 


A CHARADE, by N’importe qui of Bridgewater. 


\ HEN armies take the field with martial rage, 
Impell’d by bloody war’s impatient thirst, 
‘To see the busts in battle’s strife engage 
Sure each spectator then must do my first. 


Ere cannons were in use the sens of Mars 

Dealt murderous havoc with my uext around ; 
While battle-axes, swords, and iron cars, 

With slaughter dreuch’d the devastated ground, 


But hold! this woe-fraught scene Oh! let us quit 
To find a poet of immmortat fame, 

Whose valued works, with wit and taste replete, 
Will stand a lasting hvunour to his name. 


9 POETRY, 
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ey, as 

an ON THE DEATH OF CHATTERTON, 


E nine! sweet rulers of the tuneful shell, 
a Oh strike thetrembling string! 
Aid me with your power divine, 


mb That join’a with me in grief the song may swell, 
In mournful strains around the poet’s shrine! 
Hence soft joys and wanton pieasures! 
I no longer hear your lays, 
Love! how vain thy sweet endeavours 
mG In my soul glad thoughts to raise: 
ur. Sad I seek pale sorrow’s cave, 
en, Roun which cyprus branches wreath, 
rt, Where the drooping willows lave 
ch, Their heads within the flood beneath. 
and And for thee, with grief sincere, 
ge, I drop, sweet bard! the pitying tear; 
A. t Thou'’rt cold! and Avon’s echoing shores, 
ne, In hoarse-resuunding moans her minstrel’s fate deplores? 
ke- 


Her woods that did thy veice obey, 
Are hush’dand still, no harp is there; 
—- Rough Vincent’s weeps thy absent lay, 
And dark in sorrow’s garb appear, 
Oh! could noangel in that hour, 
When struggling with despair, 
Thou saw’st all hopes of life’s fair prospects fade, 
Dash from thy hand the pois’nous drug away | 
Bid thee behold a muther’s tear, 
A sister’s agonies display, 
And fly from Heaven with succour to thy aid! 
Yes! death, despotic tyrant! 
Quench’d thy bright poetic fame ; 
While the muse thy troward fate 
: Still mourns with heart-felt woe, yet mourns, alas! too late. 





Bristol, Nowember 12. . &» ¢. ¢. 








THE COMET, 1811, 


pb dade ea visitant! whose beauteous light, 
Among the wondering stars so strangely gleams ; 
Like a proud banner to the train of night, 
The unblazon’d flag of Deity it streams; 
Iohnity is written in thy beans: 
And thought in vain would thro’ the pathless sky 
Explore thy secret course; thy circle seems 
Too vast fur time to grasp: Oh can that eye 
Which numbers hosts like thee, this atom earth descry? - 
C 
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Oh Thou! my every hope, my only fear; 
Father of Lights! round whom the systems roll, 
With all their suns and comets, sphere on sphere, 
Thy all-pervading energy the soul, 
Thyself the centre of the mighty whole! 
When death shall purge the film of sense away, 
And truth, with irresistible controul, 
Shall seize my ravish’d mind, that awful day 
How shall my soul sustain that mfinite survey? 


Then shall I shudder at the guilty past, 

And feel thy awful presence on my heart: 
Was it at thee, Oh God! my sins I cast? 

Oh! on my trembling soul thy mercy dart, 

For now I feel how terrible thy art! 
Thou wert All-present, and I saw thee not; 

‘Thou art iny bliss, and yet [ said, ** Depart;” 
Murwur’d, tho’ boundless mercy fix’d my lot: 
And wilt thou own the soul that thee so oft forgot? 


Oh wond’rous thought! the High and Holy One, 
Inhabiting eternity, will make 

The humbic soul his dwelling-place; the sun 
W hose rising beams on orbs innumerous break, 
Doth shine as much for the poor reptile’s sake; 

To Him is nothing great, is nothing smaii ; 
He tills a world; he bids the insect take 

His being tull of bliss, he form’d them all; 

Be guides the cumet’s course, He marks the sparrow’s fall. 


Man, man, tho’ in the dust his insect birth, 
Behoids his nature unto God allied, 
Link’d to the golden throne this creature earth 
By ties that shail eternally abide; 
Let suns, let systems perish, Jesus died ; 
Nor shal] one vital spark be quench’d in night 
Which God has kindled: } oe my soul confide, 
Safe in the arms of everlasting might, 
And circled with the beams of uncreated light. c 


wn 





THE DYING SOLDIER TO THE SETTING SUN. 





—_—— 


ET stay, yet stay, departing beam, 
Nor meet so soon the western wave; 
I would thy last expiring beam 
Should grace a dying soldier’s g’ave- 
The helm which us’d my brows to shade, 
Is rusted with the evening dew ; 
My shatter’d limbs, at distance laid, 
The bitter pangs of death renew. 
Yet, pleas’d I view thy closing light, 
Mine eyes thy distant glimm’rings hail, 
Since in the fierce, destructive fight 
My country’s banners still prevail. 
With thee at carly morn I rose, 
Resolv’d, the daring foe | met; 
‘Together let our glories close, 
lair sun, together let us set! 
But thou shalt set ro rise again, 
And move in splendour, as before ; 
Whilst I, amid these heaps of slain, 
Must set, alas! to rise no more! 





